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Sit tibi terra levis, linguae doctissime Graecae; 

conditor, o veniat gloria magna tibi. 
Et vos, o socii, multos vireatis ad annos. 

di vobis tribuant gaudia, nomen, opes. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

I hope The Classical Weekly will find it con- 
venient to print, while the subject is still fresh 
in the minds of its readers, a brief reply to a portion 
of the editorial of February 3 (5.105). Your words 
are likely to produce the impression that my article 
in The Classical Journal, which furnishes the text 
for the editorial, interpreted the new Latin require- 
ments as intending "that an amount of Latin equiva- 
lent to what had been formerly read should still 
be read intensively as before", and you give it as 
my view that "sight translation when done should 
be over and above the stated amount of reading". 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing of this sort 
in my article. I criticized the syllabus of the New 
York State Education Department in these wordf : 
"It adds to the reading prescribed by the commis- 
sion's definitions two books of Caesar, two speeches 
of Cicero, and a book of Vergil, and apparently de- 
mands that all the reading not prescribed be done 
at sight. It thus restricts the freedom of the schools, 
on the one hand, in the choice of reading; on the- 
ether hand, in the determination of the quantity of 
sight-translation. I suspect that the framers of the 
syllabus took the definitions of the commission to 
mean that all reading not prescribed was to be at 
s>ght. This explanation would account for their 
increase of the prescription, and for their state- 
ment that 'there are many schools that can not at 
ence meet the conditions of this report which are 
ideal'. I can find no other explanation of the state- 
ment. The definitions of the commission left the 
schools free to read the portions of text which the 
syllabus adds to the prescription". 

I am concerned to see this misunderstanding cor- 
rected, because I have been to some pains in keep- 
ing my public explanations of the Commission's re- 
port close to the plain and exact meaning of its 
recommendations. In the case in question I am 
sure I succeeded in doing this. The commission ex- 
pressly aimed to secure for the schools a larger 
freedom from the prescription of reading than the 
syllabus allows, and it certainlv had no desire or 
intention to enjoin on the schools any fixed amount 
of sight-translation. My fear that the New York 
Syllabus would prove a hindrance to uniformity ap- 
pears to have been well-grounded. Colleges both 
within and without the state have refused to ac- 
cept for admission the Latin prepared in accordance 
with its provisions. In at least one instance the 
assumed identity of its requirements with those 
recommended by the Commission has been preju- 
dicial to the latter. I have heard more complaint 
from New York concerning the Syllabus than from 
the whole country, including New York, concern- 
ing the report of the Commission. My own knowl- 
edge of the public schools of your state goes back to 
the days of my own preparation in one of them for 
a New York College, and I do not understand why 
they especially need the prescription of B. G. 1-2, 
Cat. 1 and 3, and an additional book of Vergil, and 
must be told at the same time that all the reading 
not prescribed is to be done at sight. I have been 
unable to discover what the peculiar conditions are, 



and your editorial furnishes no clue to the mys- 
tery. 

I did not, then, in my article touch the question 
which you now raise. It is, however, a question of 
some importance, and I have no wish to quibble 
about it. The report of the Commission does not 
say that the full amount of reading shall be done 
intensively, nor does it say that it shall not be so 
clone. It was agreed that a reduction in the amount 
of reading in the schools was not at present feasi- 
ble, though some of us thought it desirable, and I 
suppose there can be no doubt that a College is 
acting within both the letter and the spirit of the 
report if it chooses to exact a certificate that the 
candidate for admission has read the whole amount 
with some thoroughness. This does not mean that 
there is no gain for the Schools in the new re- 
quirements, for the large freedom in the choice of 
reading is a great relief, and students preparing for 
college-entrance examinations have to keep in hand 
only about one third of the former amount of 
text. Nor does it mean that the reading at sight 
must be added to the stated amount of reading, as 
you represent me as holding. In fact, I believe 
that the exercise in reading at sight should, at leas; 
in the earlier stages, deal with the advance lesson. 
This surely is the way to attain the object which the 
commissions sets forth — "correct methods of work 
on the part of the student". I fancy it would be 
instructive in this connection to learn just how the 
New York schools go about it to meet the require- 
ments of the Syllabus. 

I take considerable satisfaction in the knowledge 
that my views regarding sight-translation are in 
substantial agreement with your own, and I know 
that you, as well as I, have loyally subordinated your 
personal opinion on this and many other matters 
to the program of agreement and stability in the 
Latin requirements which was dictated by the needs 
of the schools and the forward movement in classi- 
cal study. If any of your readers care to know 
my views of the function and methods of sight- 
translation, they will find them set forth in The 
Classical Journal for June, 1910. 

John C. Kirtland. 

[The important things to re-emphasize, as it seems 
tc me, are these. The New York State Syllabus 
requires the same amount and the same authors 
as the Commission's report. It lays the same em- 
phasis on sight translation. It looks forward to the 
adoption of the full provisions of the report. Mean- 
while it guards against any fiasco by giving the 
teachers in the state an opportunity to work up to 
new demands. In this way it furthers the Commis- 
sion's work, and will doubtless be revised to the full 
adoption of this work as soon as it can show sue 
cess in the step already taken. G. L.] 



The annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States will be held on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 3-4, at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
programme of papers is nearly complete. It is ex- 
pected that the dinner on Friday evening, the innova- 
tion so successful last year, will become a fixture of 
the annual meetings. Full details will be published 
soon. Meanwhile members are urged to note the 
dates, to be present themselves for at least a part of 
the meeting, and to bring with them others, espec- 
ially those who may be ready to identify themselves 
with the Association. 



